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ments are all smooth, without either discal or apical sete, except on the end of the 
fourth ; wings with the apical cross vein curved with a short appendix, outer cross 
vein straight; legs black, with the exception of the tarsi, which are testaceous or 
rufous, and also the knecs and inner sides of the fore tibia in the male. This little 
species (only 4—5 mm. in length) seems very rare. I captured a single specimen of 
both male-and female near Bicester, Oxon, in July, 1883. 

There is very little doubt but that this is the same as the J/. rufitarsis of 
Meigen, but the facial setze are so small that he must have overlooked them, and, 
therefore, placed the species in the genus Masicera. In all the principal characters 
it is a Wetopia, but very feebly ciliated. 


M. rorricuLz, Newport.* 


Mr. George Newport discovered a Tachinid which infests the common earwig. 
He gives an interesting account of its life-history during its larval and pupal statest, 
tracing it up to the development of the imago, which he says appears to belong to 
the genus Metopia of Meigen. His description of the fly (which I give below) 1s 
so vague and short however, that I do not think it is rightly placed in this genus, 
and it is doubtful whether any specimens are preserved. 

“ Metopia forficule, cinerea, oculis testaceis, antennis nigris, corpore pedi- 
busque pilis longis nigris vestitis ; thoracis pilis lineas 6 lineas longitudinales effor- 
mantibus, scutello alarum basi femoribusque ferrugineis. 


“ Muscii domesticd aliquanto minor; forficulas prope Londinum infestat.” 


(To be continued). | 7%) 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FROM TASMANIA. 


BY JAMES J. WALKER, R.N., F.L.S. 


At the conclusion of her first surveying season, H.M.S. “Penguin” 
arrived at Hobart, Tasmania, on December 13th, 1890, to refit, and 
work up the chart of that part of the north-west Australian coast on 
which she had been employed. Every one on board was heartily glad 
to enjoy the comfort and civilization of one of the most charming 
little towns in the Southern Hemisphere, in exchange for the solitude 
of the dreary and barren shores peopled only by a few wandering and 
implacably hostile savages, where we had spent the last six months ; 
and our stay of thirteen weeks was regarded as only too brief by all 
of us. My opportunities for entomological work at Hobart were 
fairly ample, and I was also enabled, in February and March, to make 
two very pleasant excursions farther afield. One of these was to 
Franklin, a township in the midst of a fine forest district, about 30 
miles distant from Hobart on the Huon River, where I enjoyed the 





_* Schiner, by mistake, refers this species to Mr. E. Newman, and Mr. Verrall does the same 
in his list. 
t Proc. Linn. Soe., vol. ii, pp. 247--8, June 7th, 1953. 
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kind hospitality of the Rev. E. H. Thompson, a keen entomologist. 
The second excursion, of eight days’ duration, was to Launceston, the 
chief town in the northern part of the island. Here I had the plea- 
sure of meeting Mr. Augustus Simson, one of the best known of 
Tasmanian naturalists, to whom I am indebted for much valuable 
information and assistance, especially as regards Coleoptera. 

The situation of Hobart, at the head of the fine estuary of the 
river Derwent, is exceedingly picturesque, and the surrounding country 
is beautifully varied with wooded hills and valleys, orchards, and cul- 
tivated fields; by far the most imposing feature in the scene is the 
huge square-shouldered mass of Mount Wellington, which rises 
abruptly just behind the town to a height of 4166 feet. It is a well 
built and cheerful town, and boasts of some fine public buildings, in- 
eluding an excellent little Museum, which contains a very complete 
collection of the Tasmanian fauna, and a fine scientific library belonging 
to the Royal Society of Tasmania. Just outside the town is a public 
park of nearly 1000 acres in extent, known as the “ Queen’s Domain,”’ 
where a spare hour could always be pleasantly and profitably spent in 
searching for Coleoptera under the loose gum-tree bark. Most of my 
longer walks were taken in company with two residents of Hobart, 
Messrs. Rodway and Penny, both first-rate “ bushmen,” and thoroughly 
acquainted with the country and the Tasmanian flora; and our weekly 
tramp up the slopes of “the Mountain ” will long live in my memory 
as among the most pleasant of my collecting reminiscences. 

In the fields near the town it is astonishing to see how completely 
the native herbaceous plants have been ousted by the common grasses, 
cornfield-weeds, and “garden-escapes”’ of England, which thrive in 
this genial climate with a vigour and luxuriance unknown in their 
native country. Indeed, it is quite difficult to find, in some of the 
pastures, an indigenous plant, except by a close search in some out- 
of-the-way corner. The hawthorn, English gorse, broom, elder, and 
bramble are the common hedgerow shrubs, and the hawthorn here 
attains a height and thickness rarely seen at home in these days of 
“high farming” and wire fences. A composite weed from the Cape 
of Good Hope (Cryptostemma calendulaceum, Br.), is a great pest to 
cultivation, and still worse is the so-called ‘“ California thistle,” our 
familiar Cnicus arvensis, Hoffm. Worst of all is the common sweet- 
briar, Rosa rubiginosa, Linn., which is certainly the best abused plant 
in the island. This bush has taken entire possession of extensive 
tracts of pasture land, it being disseminated chiefly by the cattle, 
which are very fond of browsing on the sweet “ hips” in the autumn, 
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and when it is once fairly established, the long creeping roots render 
its extirpation almost impossible. Most of the English fruits thrive 
to perfection, especially the apple; but this tree has brought with it 
the “codlin moth” (Carpocapsa pomonella, L.), which is far more in- 
jurious to the crop than at home, and the “Codlin Moth Act,” provided 
for its destruction, is strictly enforced. 

Much of the country round about Hobart is still covered with 
the natural “bush,” and the slopes of Mount Wellington, up to about 
2500 feet, are clothed with a fine forest growth, in which the varied 
and beautiful Tasmanian flora is seen to great advantage. This forest 
has a somewhat sombre aspect from a distance, as it is mainly composed 
of three species of Hucalyptus—the “blue gum,” . globulus, Lab. ; 
the “stringy bark,” H. obliquus, L’Her.; and the “peppermint,” £. 
amygdalinus, Lab. All these attain gigantic dimensions, trees of more 
than 200 feet in height and ten in diameter being common, and there 
are many of even larger size. These are varied, especially in the 
valleys, by clumps of the beautiful and fragant “ sassafras,” Athero- 
sperma moschatum, Lab., an elegant little tree of the natural Order 
Monimiacee, the leaves of which, when bruised, have a strong and very 
pleasant nutmeg-like scent ; and of the native beech, Fagus Cunning- 
hami, Hook., which grows to a large size, and is locally known as the 
“myrtle,” from its small glossy evergreen foliage. The undergrowth, 
which in many parts is very dense, consists chiefly of Acacias of several 
species, fine shrubby or arborescent Composite (Olearia, Ozothamnus, 
Bedfordia, &c.), Rutacee (Correa, Zieria or “stink-wood”’), the “native 
pear” (Hakea), and “ native cherry’ (Ewocarpus), both very unsatis- 
factory representatives of the fruits after which they are named, 
Rubiacee (Coprosma), and,in some places, the fragrant “ pepper tree” 
(Drimys aromatica, Mill.). Where this undergrowth has been burnt 
off by the frequent bush fires, a tall Senecio (S. australis, Willd.), like 
our ragwort, here called the “ fire weed,” takes possession of the burnt 
spots, and forms great masses of golden blossom, often several acres 
in extent. In many places locomotion is rendered difficult by the 
dense growth of “ cutting grass” (Cladium psittacorum, Mill.), which 
grows in great tufts six feet high, with serrated edges to the leaves, the 
latter cutting like razors. Many beautiful flowers, including some fine 
and rare Orchidee, bloom in the more open parts ; and in the damp 
ravines ferns grow in astonishing variety and lnxuriance, notably the 
noble tree fern, Dicksonia antarctica, Lab., which is often more than 
twenty feet high, with a trunk a foot and a half in diameter. The 
upper third of the mountain is very rugged and rocky, with stretches 
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of huge rounded boulders of greenstone, on which scarcely a shrub 
or a plant can find footing. Another Eucalyptus (E. coccifera, ook.), 
which does not attain to any great size, here takes the place of the 
other species; and here, too, is found the pride and glory of the 
Tasmanian flora, the famous “ Waratah” (Zelopea truncata, Br.), a 
large shrub or small tree of the Order Proteacee, with oleander-like 
leaves and corymbs of magnificent crimson blossoms, visible at a sur- 
prising distance. On reaching the summit of the mountain one finds 
a considerable extent of nearly level and very rocky moorland, with 
small boggy places, supporting dense beds of Sphagnum, Astelia, &e. ; 
and in the drier parts is a copious and interesting, though somewhat 
dwarfed, subalpine vegetation, consisting principally of uncommon 
species of Composite, Epacridee, Proteacee (Orites, Bellendena, &c.), 
and other flowers of great beauty. The view from the highest point, 
“the Pinnacle,’ which commands the valley and estuary of the 
Derwent, and the intricate maze of land and water to the southward 
and eastward as far as Tasman’s Peninsula, is most superb on a clear 
day ; and as there are good tracks to the summit, and the ascent is 
not very laborious, it is a very favourite excursion from Hobart. 

In a locality apparently so favourable for butterflies I was sur- 
prised to find so small a number of species represented: Tasmania 
being, in fact, but little better off in this respect than New Zealand. 
There are, I believe, only some twenty-five species recorded from the 
entire island, of which I observed fifteen during my stay, some of 
them being very numerous as individuals. The beautiful green and 
black Papilio Macleayanus, Leach, was not rare, in March, along the 
Huon Road, about half way up the shoulder of Mount Wellington, 
where its food-plant, the “sassafras,” abounds; I also obtained it in 
the north of the island, at “ Denison Gorge,” near Launceston, but 
it is not easy to get in good condition, and I could not succeed in 
finding the larva. Neither did I see a single white butterfly, though 
the widely distributed Pieris teutonia, F., is said to occur occasionally. 
The most abundant butterflies are the Satyride, two species of which, 
Xenica Klugii, Guér., and the fine Heteronympha Merope, F.,are very 
plentiful in the “ Queen’s Domain,” where H. Philerope, Boisd., also 
occurs. I did not meet with the latter species myself near Hobart, 
but I found it commonly at Franklin, and at Launceston in March. 
Xenica lathoniella, Westw., and X. Hobartia, Westw., are both locally 
common close to Hobart, but I missed the time for these, and of the 
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scarce and pretty little X. leprea, Hew., 1 saw only one or two, high 
up on the mountain, in March, when its flight was almost over. The 
Vanessidé are represented by Junonia Vellida, F., Pyrameis cardui, 
var. Kershawit, McCoy, and P. Itea, F., all three of which are not 
scarce; and I have found the larva of the last mentioned insect on 
Urtica incisa, Poir., a nettle of the most formidable stinging powers. 
Lucia aurifer, Blanch., a pretty little orange and brown butterfly, 
haunts sunny banks and road-sides, like our Chrysophanus Phleas, 
which it much resembles in its flight and habits. I met with three 
species of Lycena, L. Phoebe, Murr. (a very widely distributed 
Australian species), and the little dark brown JZ. agricola, Doubl., 
being very common ; Lampides betica, L., also occurs, but I did not 
come across it. Three species of Hesperide are found on the slopes 
of Mount Wellington, but none of them are plentiful. 


The Tasmanian moths are numerous, and several of them are very 
handsome, but I did not get a great many during my stay. Perhaps 
the species which pleased me most was a little moth, almost a fac 
simile of our Psodos coracina, except that it has the basal half of the 
hind-wings pure white; it occurred pretty commonly on one occasion 
at the top of Mount Wellington. The “ wattle” trees (Acacia spp.) 
are much damaged by the larve of a huge moth allied to Cossus, which 
bores into the solid wood like its English prototype, and the imago is 
sometimes found drying its wings on the trunks. These big white 
larve were in old times a favourite food of the natives, and even now, 
I am told, are not despised by some of the colonists. In dry sunny 
places the pretty little metallic-green species of Pollanisus are com- 
mon, and they remind one forcibly of our “Green Foresters.” The 
cocoons of a fine large Bombyx allied to Odonestis (Dorala adusta) 
are found in large numbers under loose flakes of Hucalyptus bark. 


As usual, the Coleoptera took up most of my spare time and 
attention, and I have every reason to be satisfied with my success as 
regards this Order, as, in the three months of my stay, I obtained re- 
presentatives of more than 700 species, of which quite GOO came from 
the Hobart district alone. This number in all probability represents 
but a small part of the actual Coleopterous fauna of Tasmania, which, 
when it is as thoroughly worked out, will, I think, compare very fairly 
with that of an equal area in the British Islands. 


(To be continued.) 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FROM TASMANTA. 
BY JAMES J. WALKER, R.N., F.L.S. 


(concluded from page 157). 


No Cicindelide were met with, this group apparently not being 
represented in Tasmania; but the Carabide are fairly numerous, and 
comprise some fine forms. Of these, the mest conspicuous is Perco- 
soma carenoides, White, which looks somewhat like an enormous black 
Broscus, and is found not rarely under damp logs, &c., at a considerable 
elevation. The smaller, but somewhat similar, Lychnus strangulatus, 
Bates, occurs with it, also three or four species of Promecoderus, 
several of Pterostichus, and the active little Cépterus tasmanicus, Bates. 
Running with great agility on the trunks of felled trees are found 
several species of Scepodes, little strongly-embossed beetles, somewhat 
like Zachypus, with very large and prominent eyes, of which the finest 
and most conspicuous, as well as the commonest, is S. tasmanicus, Bates. 
Under dry loose bark are found hosts of Dromius-like beetles of 
flattened form, some very prettily variegated, and of fair size (Yan- 
thophea, Sarathrocrepis, Philophleus, Amblyteles, Agonocheila, &c.) ; 
while Plochioxus australis, Er., is found under bark pretty high up 
the mountain, along with the singular little Adelotopus hemorrhoidalis, 
Er., a tortoise in shape, but by no means so in gait. In a fine piece 
of marshy ground at Bellerive, on the opposite side of the river te 
Hobart, are found several species of Anchemenus and Clivina, and 
(rarely) a fine beetie allied to Oddes. The elegant Licinus-like Dicro- 
chile Goryi, Bdv., occurs in a salt marsh at “ Muddy Plains,” eight 
miles from Hobart on the Bellerive side; and at “ Denison Gorge,” I 
met with the very fine and very active black Lestignathus cursor, Er. 

Water-beetles cannot be called abundant near Hobart, though 
several fine species of Hydradephaga and Philhydrida are found here, 
which I did not come across. At Launceston I was more fortunate, 
taking among others, the conspicuous Cybister-like Trogus insularis, 
Hope, Copelatus australis, Clark, Colymbetes lanceolatus, Clark, and a 
fine large Gyrinid, Anhydrus Howitti, Clark. 

The Srachelytra are also rather poorly represented as regards 
number of species, the most conspicueus being the big red-headed 
Creophilus erythrocephalus, ¥., which is found commonly in carcases, 
along with a fine Aleochara (hemorrhoidalis, Er.). Another handsome 
species is Cafius pacificus, Er.,which I once found sparingly under 
a dead gannet on a sandy beach. Some very pretty minute species of 


Staphylinidg are found under loose damp bark, along with several fine 
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Pselaphide and Scydmenide. Although well looked out for, no 
Pausside put in an appearance. 

In careases the large, flat, brown Szlpha, Ptomaphila lacrymosa, 
Schreib., is found not uncommonly; and under logs Scaphidium 
(? 4-pustulatum, Oliv.) and Scaphisoma oecur, as at home. The LHis- 
tervde are represented by Platysoma, Teretrius, and Acritus under bark, 
and by the brilliant, but common and widely distributed, Saprinus 
eyaneus, F'., in carrion. Several species of the singular genus Brachy- 
peplus congregate in numbers between the bark and the wood of 
newly-felled gum-trees ; and under older and more decayed bark are 
found a species of Cerylon, the fine and active Dendrophagus australis, 
Er., three species of Brontes (B. australis, Er., B. militaris, Er., and 
B. lucius, Pase.), two or three of Deretaphrus, a fine and handsome 
Prostomis (Howitti, Pasc.), several very nice little forms allied to 
Ditoma or Endophleus, some having curious Jobed lateral margins to 
the prothorax, and the singular rough JJeryx rugosa, Latr., all of 
which, with the exception of the first-mentioned, are more or less 
common. <A Colydium, very like our own New Forest rarity, is found 
oecasionally in company with the above, and the Trogositide are re- 
presented by the beautifully vamegated Leperina decorata, Er., which 
is met with, sometimes in plenty, under loose dry “wattle” bark. A 
small species of Soronta? was once found in profusion, in large 
potato-like galls on the twigs of Acacia decurrens, Willd., fornied by 
a Lepidopterous larva. 

Old rotten stumps produced copiously one of the most beautiful 
of the Tasmanian insects, the brilliant stag-beetle, Lamprima rutilans, 
Er., which varies in colour from metallic golden-red in the ¢ to dark 
bronze-green (rarely dark blue) in the 9. This splendid insect is 
often taken on the wing in the hot sunshine. ‘The curious little 
cylindrical, brown Syndesus cornutus, F., prefers the shades of evening 
for its flight, and is also found not rarely in very damp rotten logs. Two 
species of Ceratognathus, C. niger, Westw., and C. Westwoodi, Westw., 
prefer drier timber, the latter occurring, but not very commonly, in de- 
caying “myrtle” trees; while three or four species of Lissotes, insects 
closely resembling our Dorcus in aspect, are found in plenty under logs 
and loose bark, as well as walking on roads and pathways in the evening. 
The large, shining, pitchy-black Passalid, Pharochilus politus, Burm., 
is rare near Hobart in old stumps, but I received it in numbers, with 
many other fine beetles, from George’s Bay, in the north-east part of 
the island. : 

The Coprophaga comprise three or four species of Onthophagus, 
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but I found one Aphodius only, A. Howitti, Hope, a rather large 
pallid species. Proctophanes sculptus, Hope, a black Ammeacius-like 
insect, is fairly abundant under dung in sandy places. On the white 
blossoms of the so-called “ box tree”? (Bursaria spinosa, Cav.), a little, 
fulvous, hairy, long-legged chafer, Phyllotocus assimilis, Macl., occurs 
in astonishing profusion about Christmas, and the flowers of the “ tea 
tree’ (Leptospermum) are equally attractive to the brillant green 
Diphucephala colaspidoides, Gyll., an insect which is sometimes in- 
jurious to fruit trees by devouring the leaves. Small hairy “ chafers ” 
of the genera Caulobius, Liparetrus and Heterony« are taken freely by 
beating, the larger Haplonycha obesa, Bdv., and Cheiroplatys melius, 
Er., occurring on the wing at dusk. “Fire weed” flowers produce 
sparingly the queer elongate Zelura vitticollis, Kr. ; and the large green 
Anoplognathus suturalis, Bdv., is attached to the “ wattles.” The very 
anomalous Oryptodus tasmanianus, Westw., frequents old trees, es- 
pecially when infested with ants. 

The Buprestide, although not so well represented as in most 
parts of temperate Australia, include some fine species, of which the 
most conspicuous are the large black and yellow Cyria imperialis, Don., 
and Stigmodera Mitchelli, Hope, both of which occurred to me very 
sparingly. 4S. ocelligera, Gory, a lovely little metallic-green species 
with orange apical spots on the elytra, was found in profusion on 
Leptospermum-blossoms in the marsh at Bellerive, but it appeared to 
be very local. A beautiful scarlet and black insect, Nascio Parryi, 
Hope, occurs rather commonly on freshly cut stumps, but is very active 
and difficult to catch. The brilliant Afelobasis gloriosa, Lap. et Gory, 
and one or two bronze-coloured species of thon, are also taken on 
freshly cut timber as well as by sweeping. A Throseus (elongatus, 
Bonv.*), very like our larger British species, may be taken freely under 
loose bark, where also two or three nice Hucnemide occur sparingly, 
and numbers of Hlateride, some (as for instance, Lacon caliginosus, 
Guér.) in great profusion. The largest insects of this group are the 
conspicuous Ohrosis trisulcata, Er., and CQ. gracilis, Jans., which are 
sometimes met with in and about rotten timber. 

Among the Ifalacodermata, the species of Metriorrhynchus (con- 
spicuous red and black Lycid@) are the most noticeable, being found 
everywhere in flowers, and running on fallen trunks, in the latter 
situation often in company with a species of Eros. Several of these 
insects are very closely mimicked by species of the Heteromerous 
genus Pseudolycus, which occur with them, and are > quite similar in 


* This species belongs to the recently described genus ven oscus, Horn.—G. C. C. 
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their habits, being most readily recognised, apart from structural 
differences, by the antenne being much widened in the middle. The 
Cleride are well represented by several exceedingly pretty little 
insects (Zillus carus, Newm., Opilo 6-notatus, Westw., Thanasimus 
accinctus, Newm., Lemidia nitens, Newm., Pylus bicinctus, Newm., &c.), 
which occur chiefly on fences and decayed timber; the bronze-green 
species of Hleale which frequent flowers, and the large and curious 
brown, strongly punctured Natalis porcata, ¥., which abounds under 
dry loose bark of Kucalyptus. A fine Lymexylon (L. australe, Er.), 
occurred to me rarely near Launceston. 

The Heteromera most frequently met with are several species of 
Adelium, stout black or bronzy insects, usually of considerable size, 
which occur in all situations, one being found on the top of Mount 
Wellington; with them, the large flat-backed Coripera deplanata, 
Boisd., is sometimes plentiful, but is rather local. Rotten stumps 
yield Nyctobates crenata, Bdv., Promethis angulata, Kr., Menephilus 
corvinus, Er., and AL. longipennis, Hope, all black strongly punctured 
beetles, not unlike Tenebrio; and under dry loose bark the singular 
Ulodes verrucosus, Er., the large brown Stlpha-like Pteroheleus Reichei, 
Bréme, and P. peltatus, Bréme, the cylindrical blue Titena columbina, 
Er., Ananca puncta, Macl., and, especially in “the Domain,” a very 
beautiful purplish-bronze species of Amarygmus, are met with in more 
or less abundance. The very pretty Hymea succinifer, Pase., occurs 
under bark at a good elevation, in company with one or two species 
of Pythide (Salpingus?), and several fine Melandryide—Phleotrya 
spp., and Orchesia. Cilibe levicollis, Oliv., and a smaller species of 
the same genus, are found at roots of herbage on sandy beaches near 
Hobart, and the former is not rare under stones at Launceston. 
Flowers attract Lagria grandis, Gyll., in abundance, as well as several 
species of Mordella, one or two of fairly large size. 

The Rhynchophora are certainly the best represented, both as to 
species and individuals, of all the groups of the Tasmanian Coleoptera. 
These insects are chiefly obtained by beating and sweeping, and I 
mounted examples of at least 120 species. Among the most conspicuous 
are the large and handsome Prostomus scutellaris, F., and Aterpus rubus, 
Boh.,which occur under bark in company with numerous forms of Acalles, 
and of the larger genus Poropterus. By beating the foliage of the young 
“peppermints,”” species of Goniopterus, Cryptorhynchus, Belus, &c., 
are obtained, and the same treatment of Acacie produces the conspi- 
cuous Lehinotia hemoptera, Kirb., and R. dermestiventris, Bdv. The 
Brenthide are sparingly represented by species of Cyphagogus and 
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Oordus, the latter occurring under dry bark very near the top of 
Mount Wellington. In dry stony places, more particularly near 
Launceston, are found species of the curious genera Amycterus and 
Psalidura, which have somewhat the habits of Brachycerus; the 
Psalidure are remarkable for the extraordinary forceps-like armature 
of the last abdominal segment in the ¢@. 

As may easily be imagined in so varied and richly wooded a 
country, the Loxgicornia are a conspicuous feature in the insect fauna, 
and include some very fine and handsome species. The largest 1s the 
sreat Prionus-like Toxeutes arcuatus, ¥., which 1s not common near 
Hobart, but fairly plentiful at Franklin and Scottsdale, near Laun- 
eeston, being taken under loose bark. In decayed “ post and rail”’ 
fenees the beautiful little violet-blue Jotherium metallicum, Newm., 1s 
not uncommon, and Hrneaphyllus eneipennis, Waterh., a very fine and 
conspicuous bectle with splendidly flabellated antenne in the @, occurs 
sparingly at a good elevation on the Mountain, where also the curious 
rugose Doreadida biocularis, White, is met with walking on tree trunks 
and rocks. Phacodes obscurus, F., P. personatus, Kr., and Phoracantha 
semipunctata, F., all fine large insects, are attached to the “ wattle” 
trees, sheltering under the loose bark, while two or three other species 
of Phorocantha, Callidiopsis scutellaris, F., Bethelium signiferwm, 
Newm ,and the very variable Epithora dorsalis, Macl., have their head- 
quarters under gum-tree bark in “the Domain.” The “box tree” 
flowers attract Stenoderus suturalis, Oliv., and the pretty little brown 
and white striped Syllitus grammicus, Newm.; both these bectles 
emit a strong and disagreeable odour like that of coal tar, while the 
Phorocanthe, on the other hand, have a pleasant apple-like scent. 
On “tea tree” flowers are found the brachelytrous Hesthesis einguluta, 
Kirb., and the broad horned Diéstichocera par, Newm.; Amphirhoé 
decora, Newn., a slender, graceful little insect, with long legs and very 
large femora, is found rarely on fences, and the stout little grey /e- 
becerus marginicollis, Bdv., occurs in profusion on low “ wattle” bushes. 

The most numerously represented genus of the Phytophaga is 
Paropsis, of which quite a score of species, varying in size from that 
of a Scymnus to a large Chrysomela, were obtained chiefly by beating the 
young foliage of the young “ peppermint” trees; though some, as the 
conspicuous P. picea, Oliv., and P. intacta, Newm., are also to be found 
underbark. Many of these insects are very beautiful when alive, glitter- 
ing like Cussidide with golden and other metallic tints, and lke them, 
fading sadly when dry. With these several pretty species of Cadmus (no- 
tably the bright yellow and black C. australis, Boisd.) and Cryptocephalus 
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are got by beating. Galerucide and Halticide are not plentiful, and I 
could find no Cassidide ; a fine species of Hurispa occurs freely on the 
“cutting grass” half way up the Mountain. Coccinella conformis, 
Boisd., a handsomely marked species, is the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative of the Coccinellide, and some very pretty insects allied to 
fthizobius are to be found under loose bark. 

The other Orders of insects must be very briefly dismissed. The 
Hemiptera are tolerably numerous in species, and include several very 
fine and singular forms. Among the Hymenoptera, which are also 
well represented, I may mention the curious genus Thynnus, some 
species of which, as the large wasp-like V7. variabilis, are fine and 
handsome insects; the males are usually found on flowers, and the 
singular apterous females run about actively in hot sandy places. The 
Ants are very plentiful, and some are possessed of very formidable 
stinging powers, notably the large Myrmecia pyriformis, which 
attains a length of quite an inch, and forms large colonies under 
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stones, &c.,in “the Domain” and elsewhere. Several very curious 
large-headed species, blind or nearly so, are found in small commu- 
nities under bark and in rotten wood. A fine Bembexr frequents 
the sandy beaches, and the leaves of the young Hucalypti are 
often stripped by the black larve of a handsome sawfly (Perga sp.). 
Two or three species of Cicada enliven the woods with their ringing 
chirp, and a smaller Homopteron, handsomely marked with white 
spots on a ground of dark madder-brown (HLurymela speculum), con- 
gregates in large numbers on the shoots of the “ peppermint” and 
other gum trees, and by puncturing the tender bark, gives rise to a 
sweet white exudation resembling manna, by which name it is called 
in the colony. One of the most curious insects which I met with was 
a large pitchy-black earwig with asymmetrical forceps, each lobe of 
which was bent to the left, the right hand one so strongly as to cross 
the other; this species (Anisolabis tasmanica, Bormans), occurred only 
at the summit of Mount Wellington. There is, in general, a pleasing 
absence of the Muscide, which are such a plague in most parts of 
Australia, especially on the north-west coast ; but I found them pretty 
troublesome at Launceston on one or two occasions. 

A small species of scorpion, not above two inches in length, but 
reported to be very venomous for its size, is by no means rare under 
stones, and 1s sometimes found beneath loose bark, where also spiders 
of huge dimensions and ferocious aspect, miscalled “ tarantulas,” but 
I believe quite harmless, are constantly turning up to the exclusion of 
more worthy game wherever they are found. In damp grassy hollows 
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on Mount Wellington small but most bloodthirsty land leeches are 
sufficiently common to render a certain amount of precaution neces- 
sary before venturing into such places. The three species of snakes 
which are found in Tasmania ( Hoplocephalus superbus, H. curtus, and 
H. coronoides) are all common, except the first, and all poisonous, the 
bite of the first two and larger species being sometimes fatal. The 
third, known as the “whip snake,” is seldom more than a foot in 
length ; it is, however, very active and vicious, especially in hot weather, 
and as it has a habit of harbouring under stones and loose bark, a good 
look out has to be kept for it when collecting. 

It was originally intended that the “ Penguin” should return to 
Hobart at the close of the present surveying season. Orders have, 
however, been receutly received to proceed to Hong Kong in Decem- 
ber, and to finish the commission in Chinese waters ; so Ll write these 
notes with much regret that I shall have no further opportunity of 
making them more complete, by revisiting one of the most interesting 
and productive localities which it has ever been my good fortune to 
work in. 


H.M.S. “ Penguin,” 
Roebuck Bay, N.W. Australia: 
September 16th, 1891. 


MELIANA FLAMMEA, &.—NOTES OF THE SEASON. 


BY F. D. WHEELER, M.A., LL.D., F.E.S. 


The present year having proved (in my experience) an unusually 
good one for this species, it may, perhaps, be of interest to place on 
record a few facts with regard to it. 

The exceptionally fine warm weather which we enjoyed during 
the spring led me to expect a good appearance of early species in the 
fens, and I accordingly made an effort to get out for some collecting. 

My first night was May 24th, when the weather was at its best— 
very hot and close. 1 rode over to Ranworth and took boat, reaching 
the fen at dusk. Panagra petraria was abundant on the wing, but 
very little else; one specimen, however, of IL flammea occurred thus :— 
at dark I lit the attracting lamp, and worked till midnight, when I 
was compelled reluctantly to give up, having regard to the next day’s 
school-work and the long journey home. During this interval twenty- 
four specimens of JZ. flammea had been secured. The curious feature 


of the thing is that with the exception of a solitary specimen of 
‘og 


